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PREFACE 


We have but recently been awakened to the fact 
that all men live in "one world". Alien problems 
are no longer alien problems, but are your problems, 
my problems, everyone's problems. It has taken two 
giobal conflicts to impress this upon us. Millions 
of lives have been secriticxed, human suffering has 
prevailed, appalling amounts of Nature's resources 
have been wantonly wasted, and human relations have 
taken several strides to the rear. What must we 
now do to prevent a third world war - one that 
would undoubtedly be catastrophic to this world- 
society? 

liust we resolve to a world standard of eulture? 
It is my contention that "one world" does not require 
uniformity in culture (this would lead to stagnation); 
however, a knowledge, recognition, and mutual accept- 
ance of each nation's culture is necessary if peace 
is to be achieved. 

Some steps are being taken. ‘he United Nations 
Assembly is one step forward. It is now at work to 


set the world on a course toward peace. 


Is everlasting ace possible? I believe 


te 
o 


that it is. Let us look at the family. Why are 
its members able to get along with one another in 
an agreeable manner? Eecause each member is 
acquainted with and accepts the idiosyncratic 
desires, habits, and beliefs of each member therein. 
Is it not feasible then, that this world-family, in 
whieh all of us live, can enjoy peace through the 
understanding of one anothers problems? 

fo understand the problems of our neighbor, 
and to recognize him as a brother are "musts" if 
harmonious human relations are to be attained. 
this responsibility we must not shove onto other 
shoulders; each individual must share this 
responsibility to humanity. ‘The education or 
re-education of the masses along social lines is 
imperative. How can I better start a study of 
this kind than to begin at home? I begin with a 
social and cultural analysis of my community - 


Pinekneyville, Illinois. 





this thesis is divided into four main parts. 
Part 1 is confined to the history of this community. 
It tegins with the settlement of the community and 
follows a conventional chronological pattern that 
evolves to the present day. Part 2 is-a treatise 
on the community today. It deals primarily with 
the economic aspects of the community (resources, 
agriculture, manufacturing, employment, and commerce). 
Part 3 (Ecology) deals with the people of the 
community, and the social and cultural heritage of 
them. Part 4 is political. It surveys the govern- 
ment of the community, its efficiency, attitudes, 
and relation with State and Federal Government. 

In the preparation of this thesis many 
suggestions from Dr William a. ritkin (Associate 
Professor of Social Sciences, Southern Illinois 
Normal University) have been utilized. ‘the very 
framework of it is his. Specific acknowledgements 
are made in the form of foot-notes in the body of 


this paper. 


FOREWORD 


People were moving west. Pioneers were 
migrating into Illinois in small groups of families. 
Here the land was free, the soil was rich, and there 
was plenty of "elbow room, 

These people built humble cabins, but they 
were their own, built with their own hands. hese 
houses were made of deed wekehod together to form 
a@ pene they were small but sturdy. ‘the roofs were 
covered with clapboards; the floors, if they had any, 
were also of split boards. fYheir furniture was 
homemade. All were poor, but honest, hard working, 
and respectable. These were our forebearers who 


settled in this community. 


4&4 confederacy of tribes of Illini (misnamed 
Indians) were the first inhabitants of this land of 
whom history makes mention. fhis part of Illinois 
remained undiscovered and unexplored until the French 
Marquette and Joliet traveled the Mississippi in 
1673; however, it is believed that DeSoto passed 
this way in 1542 since he spoke of some land-marks 
in this vicinity. 

@he French were the first to setile. They made 
Many settlements just west of here: Kaskaskia, 
Prairie Dukocher, Cahokia, and Fort Chartres. ‘heir 
language, laws, and customs were brought over. . 

fhe English began their westward movement 
during the middle of the eighteenth century. A 
clash between the French and English soon began, 
and the American "French and Indian \jar® which ensued 
brought about the "Seven Years War" between the 


mother countries. Peace was brought about in 1763, 





Waller, Elbert, Old Forts of Southern [llinois, 
famaroa, Illinois 


Neville, J. Wiesley, History of Perry County 


and under the "freaty of Paris" all of the 
territory of Illinois was ceded to the English. 
After the capture of Fort Chartres the French moved 
across the Mississippi into Missouri. In 1778 
George kogers Clark with a band of Virginians 
marched overland to capture Kaskaskia from the English. 
This group of men passed just south of this city, 
and supposedly forded Beaucoup Creek at jjoodside 
Ford. hey succeeded in capturing the fort, and 
Illinois became a possession of the colony of 
am 

Virginia. 

A migration of English, Scotch, and Irish 
began to this area shortly afterwards from Virginia 
through the present state of kentucky. 

It is not difficult to understand why people 
settled here. Whe soil is not the best to be found 
in the state, but it is deep, and the grain-producing 


erops thrive very well here. foo, this is prairie 





Ibid. 





land, and it was no great task to clear the land 
for farming as it had been in the forested eastern 
regions; however, sufficient timber was found along 
the streams to furnish a cabin and other wooden 
necessities. Beaucoup Creek and its tributaries 
did in that day, as it does today, also furnish 

an abundant water supply. 

The site of Pinckneyville is a flat, well 
drained area. It is situated on a line between 
Shawneetown (the first settlement other than a 
fort in Illinois) and St. Louis, which had been 
established as a fur trading post in 1764 
(some fifty years before Pinckneyville came into 
being). There is also the story of an Indian 
trail from Shawneetown to Cahokia that passed 
through the north edge of this city. I have heard 
my grandfather speak of this trail many times. 


It is therefore not too difficult to see why this 





Funk and Wagnall's, Standard Encyclopedia, 
Vol. XX11, New York, 1912 


site was selected to become the city of Pinckneyville 
(named in honor of Charles Cotesworth Pinckney). 

fhe first people known to have seitled 
permanently in this vicinity were a John Flack and , 
family, who built their log cabin four miles south 
and one mile west of Pinckneyville in 1799. ‘they 
found in this area only one white man, who lived 
for a while on Beaucoup Creek, but he did not remain 
for long. A Brown and family became Flack's 
neighbors soon afterwards. ; 

two £amilies of Hutchings moved into this area 
in wagons from North Carolina. ‘heir entire group 
eonsisted of eighteen people, one of whom was a 
Negro slave. ‘They, too, erected log cabins. John 
R. Hutchings (one of the sons) was one of the 
earliest teachers in these parts, and was also the 
Baptist minister. Many other settlers moved into 


this community soon afterwards. 





or 


Neville, op. cit. 
Ibid. 








Pinckneyville was one of the first settlements 
in this part of the state to have city lots. 
"William C. Murphy went to Kaskaskia, the land 
office of Illinois at that time, on December 17, 
1827 and paid the sum of one hundred dollars for 
eighty acres, land being sold by the government 
for one Gollar and twenty-five cents an acre.” 
fhe plot was surveyed and duly recorded. "DIwenty 
acres were included in the original survey." 
Fifty-two lots were laid out with appropriate 
streets and alleys (see map on following page). 

A public sale was held and each lot went to the 


highest bidder. otal sales amounted to 


$1, 223.2 
7 





for the twenty-four lots that were 
sold. 

this city and community have progressed very 
well. Some forty-six additions have been made to 


the original plot. ‘he city proper is now, actually 





Ibid. 
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a metropolis, mothering suburban communities to 
the North, East, South, and West. ‘These suburban 
areas continue to grow, and new additions to our 
city seem likely. ‘he city tends to stretch to 
the North and East. fhe rolling scenic pattern 
to the North has been the chief factor for its 
advancement, and the proximity of the relatively 
new high-school to the East has attracted builders. 
Our city will probably never be large, 
primarily beeause this is an agricultural area, 
and mining (the chief employment factor) has 
surpassed its peak. This is also no hub of 
communication and it seems unlikely that this 
will ever be a center of manufacture. 
Our city is as modern and clean as any in this 
area. The city square (hub of our business 
district) is the site of a very modern court-house, 


and a sodded lawn and well-kept shrubbery add to 





its attractiveness. The city streets are of 
asphalt, and are bounded with modern curb and 
guttering, their chief fault being their 
unsystematic arrangement. 

The outlying areas to the North, East, and 
West are farming areas. Some of the most modern 
farms in [llinois can be found in these areas. 
fo the South of Pinckneyville lies giant spoil 
piles that attest to the mining activity that has 


taken place there. 








THE COMMURITY LODAY 


The present city of Pinckneyville is the 
habitat of some 3100 people. his figure excludes 
many people who live in areas aGjacent to the city. 
the outlying rural population is sparse. 

As previously stated, the area around the city 
square in Pinckneyville is the center of tusiness. 
Financial aid is furnished by two strong banks: 
the "First National" and the "Murphy-Wall State 
Bank". 

The exploitation of natural resources furnishes 
the bulk of the employment for the people. Coal 
and timber are the chief resources. Whe "largest 
commercial strip-mine in the world" is located just 
south of the city, and numerous smaller mines are 
in operation. Several dealers in timber (principaily 
mine timber) have their headquarters here. 

The entire area in and around Pinekneyville 


seems to be underlaid with coal, which varies 








considerably as to thickness of vein and depth 
of vein. Three principal methods of mining coal 
are carried out: the shaft, slope, and stripping 
methods. 

In shaft mining a square hole is sunk 
vertically into the ground down to the coal. 
In this shaft an elevator, known as a cage, is 
used to lower men, mules, and equipment into the 
mine; and the coal, which is loaded into small 
cars, out. From the bottom of the shaft entry 
ways radiate in several directions. Cars loaded 
with coal are pulled to the bottom of the shaft 
by mules, or small electric motor-cars, and are 
then hoisted to the surface, where the coal is 
washed, screened, and graded. It is then loaded 
into railroad coal cars or stored in hoppers for 
local use. 


Slope mines are simular to shaft mines 








a 


except that the entry way goes into the side of 
a hill, or slopes gradually down hill into the 
ground. the coal cars are pulled up this entry- 
way with a winch and cable. he shaft and slope 
mines are simular inside. fhe tunnels are kept 
from caving in by the use of timbers, which are 
placed vertically along both sides af the tunnel; 
then crossbeams, or caps, are placed on top of these 
to support the roof. Huge fans force air into 
the system, and pumps are used to drain any water 
that may collect. 

In the stripping method the soil, rock, and 
slate are removed from above the vein of coal by 


giant electric shovels. The coal is then scooped 


‘up with smaller shovels, loaded into huge trucks, 


and hauled to the preparation plant where it is 
processed. Drills are used to drill holes through 


the soil and rock overburden. These holes are 











blasted to shatter and leosen the soil in 

front of the shovels. These shovels are capable 
of lifting 25 to 30 cubie yards at a time. 

This "spoil" is heaped high on both sides of 

the cut. In some places these piles have been 
pianted with trees, but the poorer kinds have 
been planted: locust, sycamore, birch, and 
poplar. Other areas have been leveled off and 
planted in fruit trees. 

The timber in this area is of the deciduous 
type. Oaks are the chief hardwoods; however, 
ash, elm, walnut, gum, hickory, maple, sycamore, 
and hedge are cut. Mostiof our bottom lands and 
much of the hilly uplands were originally covered 
with timber; however, the clearing of much of this 
land for farming purposes, and the uncontrolled 
reaping of this timber has led to its destruction 


in many places. 
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Coal is never mined very economically as 
far as the resource itself is concerned. 

The shaft and slope mines leave large amounts 
of coal as pillars to keep the top from falling. 
It is dangerous and uneconomical to remove this 
coal even as the mine is being abandoned. 

Strip mines take much larger swathes of the 
resource, but since the overburden must be 
removed it is uneconomical to mine the thinner 
veins in this manner, Too, much of these thinner 
veins are now piled high with spoil, making them 
practically impossible to exploit in the future. 

Many of the veins are too deep to mine for 
two reasons: the overburden to coal ratio is such 
that it is uneconomical, and the stripping shovels 
cannot dispose of the overburden in deeper cuts 
without the use of a conveyor system, which would 


be expensive. 








A few years ago the Pyramid Coal Company 
made an attempt to mine some of these deeper 
veins by sinking a slope; however, they met with 
little success. Many Gifficulties were encountered, 
a few men were killed, and the idea was abandoned. 
Perhaps the successful exploitation of these 
deeper veins will come about in the future. 

The timber in this area is rapidly diminishing. 
Coal mining demands a large amount of timber; 
beside the heavy timber and railroad ties, smaller 
timbers are needed for props, crossbeams, and 
track-ties. This has led to the cutting of some 
of the harder woods from four inches on up. Yes, 
the timbers of our bottom land and other wooded 
areas are diminishing. 

Although mining is the principal industry, 
this is actually a farming and agricultural area. 


It is an old area as far ag the soil is concerned. 





Illinois is noted for its soiis - a rich, 
deep loam which is particularly suited to the 
groWing of cereals. ‘the southern, or "Egypt" 
district, of whi¢h Pinckneyville and surrounding 
area is a part, is a low plateau of remarkable 
fertility. it is unsurpassed for farming purposes. 
The chief soil, a gray prairie soil, is used 
mainly for grain farming. This soil is of the 
first glacier period, and is easily cultivated. 
Hay, oats, corn, and wheat are the principal 
crops; broom-corn, barley, and rye also being 
raised. : 

Most of the soil is acid. The use of lime 
and the growing of clover tend to reduce this to 
& minimum. Much of the soil is also low in 

; ; 9 
potash and phosphorus. 
Good soil is the principal requisite for good 


crops, but sunshine and rainfall must not be overlooked, 


Collier's, World Atlas and Gazetteer, 
New York, 1936 
Neville, op. cit. 





fhis area receives an abundance of sunshine, 
but the rainfall is variable. 

fhe average mean temperature is about 57.2 
degrees, ranging from 19 below to 115. Killing 
frosts oecur on the average about October 18 as 
the first in the fall and April 25 as the last 
in the Spring. The maximum amount of rainfall 
generally occurs in June with ten inches, the 
minimum amount in August with .44. ‘he average 
rainfall over a five year period was 41.90 inches. 

Many of the crops burn out during the hot 
dry months of the Summer, bottomlands are flooded 
some years (this was particularly true this year) 
and cannot be plowed in time for new crops to 
produce. 

fruck farming has little promimance in this 
area; however, each farm, and many city people have 


their own gardens. 
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fhe farming methods in this area are no 


io) 
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longer of the erude horse and plow type. ‘The 
horse has largely been replaced by the tractor, 
and the walking plow is now outmoded. Many 

farms have two or three tractors at work 
simultaneously. Other mechanical contrivances 
are aiding the farmer in his work; latest among 
these are the combine, corn-picker, and hydraulic 
operated equiyment. 

In response to the increased demands for farm 
products during the war every effort was made to 
raise more crops and livestock. fYhis increased 
production, plus the new (more destructive) 
mechanization of farming, have drawn heavily on 
the soil fertility, and have subjected the land to 
greater damage from soil erosion. 

Soil conservation in this area is of prominent 


importance. Nowhere does it need more attention 





than it does in Southern Illinois, where torrential 
rains and the heretofore-suicidal agricultural 
practices have eroded the soils. 

Farmers in this area have come to realize 
the importance of soil conservation and good 
farming practices. They have learned that sheet- 
erosion steals their topsoil, that gullies begin, 
and soon they have a worn out farm - a liability 
to the community. 

They are in cooperation with a Farm Bureau 
whieh has an office in Pinckneyville. The farmers 
receive the latest data from (Soil and Water 
Conservation Experiments), Dixon Springs Experiment 
Station; the State Soil Conservation Board; and 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, University 
of Illinois. 

About one half of the 1700 farms in Perry 


County are operated by owners; the rest are 








partially operated by their owners. Only 28% 
are operated by tenants. aa Many of the homes 
are serviced with electricity; more are being 
so each day. fhe Illinois Power Co. and the 
Rural Electric Co-op. service the farmer. 

In this area a lot of stock are raised, 
and there are several fine daifies. There are 
many chickens and eggs but few egg producers. 
Most of_the cattle and hogs are shipped to St. 
Louis. 

Some of the more successful farm and farm 
groups are as follows: a 

Dairies: 

John and Bugene Pyatt - south of Pinckneyville 

Ed Malan - south of Pinckneyville 

Homer Hammack - south of Pinckneyville 

Beef Producers: 

EH. O. Winters - south of Pinckneyville 


Ed Gimpner - south of Pinckneyville 
Bartle Brothers - east of Pinckneyville 


aa: 
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= Neville, op. cit. 
- ibid. 








Hog Producers: 


Charles Knox - south of Pinckneyville 
John I. Pyatt - south of Pinekneyville 


Grain Producers: 


John Wesseln - southwest of Pinekneyville 
William Crawford - west of Pinckneyville 
Loos Brothers - west of Pinckneyville 


Orchards ; 
Richey's - east of Pinckneyville 
Honey: 


George Snider - south of Pinckneyville 
Glen Helvey - west of Pinckneyville 


Other than coal-mining, industry and 


Manufacturing play a very small role in this 


‘ : E : 13 
community. A list of the mines follow: 


Pyramid No, 1 and No. 3 - strip mines 
Little Jewel Coal Co. - snaft mine 
City Coal Co. - shaft mine 
Pinckneyville Coal Go. - shaft mine 
io. D5 Mine - shaft mine 

Beaucoup Coal Co. - shaft mine 


ee 
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4i8t of mines from Fred Biby (County Mine 
Inspector) 
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Pyramid Coal Corporation: 

"First coal loaded at Pyramid was on August 
18, 1926. For the month of August of that year 
we loaded out 58 cars of coal as compared to more 
than twice that number now in one day. ‘he year 
1926 ended with 41,766 tons loaded out. ithe 
tonnage in 1927 was 159,186 tons; 1928 was 434,202, 
ete. until the 1,000,000 tons in 1930. his mine 
has surpassed the million mark every year since. 
fhe Pyramid now employs over 300 men, with an 
average monthly payroll of between #20,000 and 
#100,000. fhe daily output of coal runs between 
6,000 and 7,000 tons. ‘he present modern preparation 
plant was rebuilt in 1959. ‘he mine ig serviced 
by the Missouri-pacific Kailroad ana the Illinois 
Central." ses 

Aside from the coal mines the Forest City 


lanufacturing Company operates one of their two 


Se ee ee 


14 ; 
C. W. Woosley (General Superintendent) 


ioeal plants in this city; the other is 
located in Duguoin, Illinois. About 300 people, 
mainly women, are employed in this modern dress 
making factory. ‘his plant is located in the 
old garment factory building that was operated 
by Kearnes Brothers. 

Beside this major business several smaller 
manufacturers are located locally: 


Benedict's Bottling Company - manufacturers 
of soda water 

Dunn Brothers - manufacturers of concrete 
materials 

Pinckneyville Milling Company - manufacturers 
of flour and other mill products 

Union Feed Mill - manufacturers of feed 
products 

Pinckneyville Ice plant - manufacturers of 
ice 

Pinckneyville Barrel Manufacturing Co. - 
manufacturers of kegs and barrels 

Gwo bakeries, Leuschke's and Koenegstein's - 
bread and other bakery products 

Many Sawmills and Mine Timber Companies 


Employment Or unemployment is a problem 
of serious significance in this community. fhe 
tural people, although many of them have incomes 
other than those earned through agriculture, have 
a more stable livelihood than the people of 
Pinckneyville proper. 

fhere are many unemployed in this community. 
The Unemployment Offiee, with headquarters in 
Murphysboro, Illinois, has representatives in this 
city bi-monthly to give assistance to the 
“unemployed. 

Coal mining and the railroads furnish the 
greater amount of employment in this area. ihe 
coal mines cannot last forever, and it seems 
likely that Pinckneyville will some day feel their 
importance. It is true that Pineimeyville endured 
before the mines came into their own, but it never 


enjoyed the prosperity that the mines now afford. 





Pinckneyville and the community weathered 
the depression as well as any this size, I 
suppose. Unemployment prevailed and business 
lagged to lows unsurpassed previously, but I can 
recall no businesses that collapsed during this 
time. 

Employment in the future is a questionable 
problem. The railroads offer the chief stable 
source of employment in the future. 

It is rumored that a new stripping mine 
is to locate just east of this city. A mine 
compnay does hold a large amount of land in that 
area. If it becomes a reality, it could bolster 
the employment factor in the future. 

Buying or selling on a large seale, other 
than coal, has little prominence in this community. 
the railroads handle the coal, agricultural 


products, and the other few commidities that are 


Shipped; some livestock goes to market via 
trucks. The bulk of these products are shipped 
to St. Louis. 

llerchandise and wares handled by the stores 
in this city are obtained in St. Louis, and are 
handled by an Inter-state Commerce agent who lives 
in this city. Food-stuffs are obtained from a 


number of wholesalers from various places. 
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ECOLOGY 


¢ 


AS previously stated, the original settlers 
of this community were of English, Seoteh, and 
Irish descent. Today, the telephone directory of 
Pinckneyville lists names varying greatly in 
nationality. wiany English, Secoteh, and Irish names 
are listed; several German and Polish, along with 
a few French, Swedish, Italian, and Jewish names 
are to be found. Where are no Negroes living in 
the community. 

Aside from an occasional hackneyed remark 
against the Jews (which is characteristic everywhere 
I believe), we foreigners (and all of us are 
foreigners) accept each others nationality in the 
American manner, I am wondering how many people 
of this communtiy could boast today of being of 
any pure nationality or descent. I'm afraid we're 
all american in every sense (polygenetic, poly- 


ehromatic, mongrel in nationality and custom, 





and polygiotic). 

No racial stresses are to be found in this 
community. I believe this factor, more than 
anything else, is responsible for the friendly 
and neighborly disposition of the people. [I 
am not alone in this statement; I have heard 
many outsiders comment on the friendly and 
neighborly attitude of the people of this city 
and community. 

It has always been the policy of the people 
to exclude Negroes as tenants and property-owners 
in this community. By what right or authority 
this is carrieé out, I cannot say. 

Originally there were three or four Negro 
families living in a part of this city. Some of 
the business men in town pooled sufficient funds 
to buy them out (so I have been told). A couple 


of Negro.families have been ousted from temporary 


residence that I recall, and Negroes in transient 
are met with disapproval. aside frm this, there 
are no racial stresses in this community. 

the pattern of society in Pinckneyville and 
the community is a complex mosiac of associations 
(as it is in any populated area). ‘hese units, 
within the mass-society, are now to receive 
attention; among these are primary and secondray 
groups. among the primary groups are families, 
churches, fraternal orders, and cliques. 

the nucellus of a society is the family ; 
therefore, if some abelysis of the families of 
Pinekneyville and its community can be brought 
about, the social order of the body of people 
should be fairly well understood. 

fhe families are groups of closely related 
individuals eonsisting of a male (who igs head of 


the family), his spouse, and their offspring. 


the functions of the members of the family 
diverge very little from a basic standard. ‘fhe 
male furnishes the means of subsistence for the 
family; in the main these consist of food, shelter, 
and clothing. Zhe female's primal function is the 
tending of the offspring. Secondary duties are 
the preparation of food, tending of the clothing, 
and the general management of the house. Both 
together, strive for good management of the houge- 
hold. Economie security is a goal toward which 
41l femiiies aim (this may not be admitted by all; 
however, I am sure that it is a general goal). 

the rearing, training, moral disciplining, 
and education of the offspring is a prime interest 
of both the parents. Yhis stress and interest on 
ehild education, more than anything else, would 
tend to classify the families of this community 


apart from families of many adjacent areas. 








fhere is a multitude of religious organizations 
in this city and community. Churches within this 
city and many smaller rural churches, varying in 
denomination, furnish places of worship for the 
people. 


Aside from services offered to the adults, 


D 


many of these churches offer Sunday morning classes 
for the religious guidance of the children, and 


services for the intermediates and young 





people. 


Classes in religious and moral education 
are offered to the younger children during the 


i 


summer months in what is known as "Bible School". 
Fraternal orders in this community are aliken 

vo the sociul organizations of other populated 

areas. the prime purpose of these is to ereate 

a more brotherhood type of society. aside from 


divergence und recreation for the members, 





much good is accomplished by many of these 
organizations. They offer medical and other 
forms of aid to the needy. At Christmas time 
“special attention is Given to the needy children. 
‘At one time a "hobo eamp" was built and 

maintained on the western limits of this city. 
thus, it is seen that the organizations of this 
city have not only the welfare of its people in 
mind. 

fhe Red Cross, March of Dimes, Christmas 
seals (for tuberculosis), U.S.0., and Poppy 
Day receive special attention by these fraternal 
groups. 

& children's recreational center is maintained 
on the city square. Aside from standard recreational 
facilities, dances are periodically sponsered. 
Membership in this organization is free, and is 


open to all children of high-school age and under. 





Of special interest to me are the eligues 
within this city and community. Pirst, I shali 
analyse the ones in the business district of the 
city. Of much interest is one formed by two 
Jewish businessmen, whose unrivailing businesses 
ajoin on one side of the square; another is 
that formed by two ajoining newspaper men in 
competition in this city. 

Odd as it may seem, some businessmen in 
Pinckneyville, who are in direct competition to 
each other, are the best of friends (this may 
be feigned to some extent), and they clan togethe 
Mutual interests may be the cause for these 


organizations. Many other business men in 





competition are socially opposed. 
the elite of Pinckneyville (if it can be 
Said that Pinckneyville has an "elite group ) 


is composed of a handful of those who merely 





profess social supériority. fhis clique does 
have a higher financial standard; however, there 
is actually no wealthy class in Pinekneyville, 
and & sharp line cannot be drawn here. ‘his 
group is composed of a very few of the business 
men and their families. This group cannot be 
clearly defined; however, there definately 
is such a group. 

they nave no particular organization, or 
fraternity, but commute occasionally through 4 
bridge party or Simular intercourse between two 
or three families at a time. Few standards can 
be set for this group - an over-social prominence 
(which I cannot clearly define), a high financial 
Standing, and a destinguishing ethos are 
necessities. 

There is @ simular rural group, but the two 


are not in association. Lhe chief standard for 





this rural group seems to te a high degree 
of success as a farmer. Other farm cliques 
are brought about because of group Location 
and simular interests along some phase of 
farming. Farmers are forming more and more 
into social groups. 

Interesting to note are a few groups which 
still adhere because of nationality. I 
particularly refer to a pinochle club which 
is composed of four or five couples of old 
German people. 

It cannot be denied that other associations 
are formed because of mutual like for "night 
elub" entertainment, and the drinking of 
alcoholic beverages. 

Several sportsmen's clubs have been formed 
because of simular interests in "field and stream", 


and an aviation club has been formed. ‘Mfhere are 


other groups which were brought about because 
of mutual interests and more are forming annually. 
Secondary groups (schools, hospitals, 
recreation centers, and the city library) are 
to receive attention. 
fhe first kindergarten in this city that 
I recall was a privately tutored school, which 
was taught by a Leuthern minister, and was known 
as "The Little Brown School". Kindergarden is 
now taught at the Public Grade School. 
The grade school of this city embodies the 


grades one to ei sixth, seventh, and 





eight are known as Junior High, and are combined 
in a building adjacent to that of the primary 
grades. Standard subjects are taught in the 
primary grades: reading, writing, spelling, and 
arithmetic. fhe junior high introduces the 


students to a curriculum of music, art, and science. 


Pinekneyville has one of the most modern, 
and one of the largest High Schools in this 
end of the State. It is an accredited 
institution and is a Community High School. 
Students from outlying towns and rural areag 
are brought to this center of education by 
BUSSES. 

there is but one hospital in this city - 
a small, poorly equipped, privately owned one. 
This fact should indeed be a discredit to a city 
of this population. 

fhe high school in this city has one of the 
finest gymnasiums in this end of the state, and 
&@ contract for a new super-gymnasium for our school 
is now under bid. fhis is a fine thing; however, 
I feel that a new hospital for this community 
should have precedence. 


the present hospital is not equipped for 





other than minor sicknesses and operations; 
major eases are referred to Duguoin, [llinois. 
Duguoin has only a small edge on Pinckneyville 
as far as population is eoneerned, but they 
have a very fine hospital. 

Recreation in this city is adequate for 
some age groups, but it too has its shortcomings. 


Reereation for the younger class is provided by 





a ehildrens recreational center, which is 

located on the city square. Admittance is 

limited to children of high school age and under. 
Reereation for the middle aged is provided by a 
bowling alley and a well-managed and orderly 

pool room. fwo picture shows provide entertainment 
for all. wo city parks furnish recreational 
facilities during the summer months, One is 
located on the fairgrounds; baseball, tennis, 


volleyball, and other sports can be participated 





in there. The other is at the city park where 
boating, swimming, sea fishing are the chief 
activities. 

There is a great need in this city for 
additional activities for some age groups. there 
is no dance hall or simular place to pass the 
leisure hours. Most people of this group go out. 
of town for their entertainment. 

Night elubs and taverns (whether good or bad) - 
are recreational centers not to be overlooked. | 
Some adjacent cities have taverns that are actually 
an asset to their community. Not so in Pinekneyville. 
Other cities have cocktail bars, or combination 
dining rooms and heen that are clean, respectable, 
and well-managed. Only saloons can be found in 
this city - cigar butts and saliva on the floors. 

fhe city has a mediocre library. It is an 


orderly well-kept one, but is small and inadequate. 


ie 





Most of its volumes have been contributed by 
the people of this city; it is primarily a 
library of fiction. It receives its greatest 
patronage from the grade school children. . The 
better magazines are subscribed to, but are 
retained for only one year since insufficient 
room denies them shelving space. 

Social problems in this city and community 

5; 
are presently at a highs however, crime and 
juvenile delinguéncy have never been serious 
problems. 

Juvenile delinquency has not been a problem 
for‘some time. This is probably due, to a large 
extent, to the increase in recreational facilities. 
Some trouble has arisen several times over the 
sale of intoxicating liquors to minors. fhis was 
checked to some extent a few years ago after a 


serious automobile accident, and is receiving 





attention recently through the cleaning up 

of the county's taverns by the sheriff and 

his possee For an interesting story on child 
delinquency in this city see the story "Clue 

of the. Clipped Fingernails", Authentic Detective 
Cases, February, 194%. this is a story of the 
recent murder of a local boy. 

The present campaign to clean up the city is 
causing a great disturbance between different factions. 
A petition is in circulation, and an attempt is 
being made to vote the ase her t (fhis would 
only reinstate. our bootleggers). A couple of 
raids have been made on the gambling houses, and 


recently the Eagles Club ( 


© 


prominent organization 
in this eity) was raided and its slot-machines 
were removed. there seems to be a general ado 
over this and other affairs, and I would not be 


surprised if serious complications result. 
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POLITICAL 


The City of Pinckneyville operates under 
a city commissioner type of government. The city 
is in good financial condition. 

City elections are held every four years. 
Elective offices are as follows: the Office of 
Mayor, the City Commissioners, and the Justices 
of the Peace. Other officers are appointed. 

Jack Stumpe is the present mayor. He was 
first elected to that office in 1935; he has 
succeeded himself in subsequent elections. He 
is the chief magistrate of the city, and his duty 
is the general management of the city. 

The City Commissioners: Norman M. Hagler, 
William D. Keene, Clarence J. Fannin, and Hugo 
Dudenbostel constitute the advisory board of the 
mayor. They meet every Monday night to discuss, 
plan, and vote upon the arising issues and policies 


to be carried out. 
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The Office of City Clerk, an appointive office, 
is held by Jim Thetford. His duties are the keeping 
of records, the issuance of bills due the city, 
receipts, etc. You might call him the book-keeper 
for the business transactions of the city government. 

The Office of City Treasurer, an appointive 
office, is held by Lyle Brown. His duty calls for 
the receiving of the public monéys and guardian ef 
same. He takes charge of it, and disburses it 
upon orders made by the proper authorities. 

Public funds are derived from the various assesments 
that are levied. 

Other appointive officers are: Harry A. Smith, 
Police Magistrate; and Joe Williams and Eugene Gladson, 
who comprise the Police Force. Harry A. Smith came 
into office in 1935. This department is charged 
with the enforcement of law and order, with respect 


to prevention, detection, and prosecution of public 








nuisances, crime, etc. 
Phe Office of Street Commissioner and other 
offices are held by members of the City Commission. 
The city government has made many mistakes in 
its time; this it admits, but it has always been 
in an attempt to better conditions within the city. 
gome of the achievements of the City Government 
are: The city water-plant, which provides as pure 
a water as there is in the state; a fire department, 
whieh provides fire protection by the use of modern 
equipment, and which has an enviable record; and 
well-kept paved main streets. 
The city government functions efficiently, and 
is in good relation with state and federal governmental 


agencies. 





